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OF 


Sir TOBJE MAETHEUS, | 


Sm T.o BIER MATTHEWS was the eldeſt ſon of 
Dr. Tobie Matthews, Archbiſhop. of York, by his 
wife Frances, daughter of William Barlow, biſhop 
firſt of Bath and Wells, afterwards of Chicheſter, 
well known in the hiſtory of the changes in reli- 
1 in the reign of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. 
he Archbiſhop was a native of Briſtol, ſtudied 
firſt at Wells, afterwards at Oxford, where he was 
made Deanof Chriſt-Churchin 1576. He was much 
eſteemed for his candour, learning and abilities: 
had a great deal of wit, was facetious in conver- 
ſation, and the moſt eloquent preacher of his par- 
ty*. Father Campian, who knew him at Oxford, 
addreſſed himſelf to him, and gives him a great 
character. © I once,” ſays he, © in familiar diſ- 
* courſe ſounded Tobie Matthews, who now reigns 
„ in the pulpits, and whom we loved for his 
© learning and ſeeds of virtue, intreating him to 
ee anſwer ingenuouſly and in plain terms, whether 
a man who diligently read the Fathers, could be 
* of that fide which he maintained. He an- 


dee Fuller's Hiſt, B. xi, pages 74, 75, 76. Sir John Har- 


tington, p. 193. 
: B | © ſwered 


* 
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4 Sed, he could not, if he both read _ and | 


« gave credit tothem®.” 


Sir Tobie, his eldeſt ſon, was born, it ſeems, in 


Oxford, while his father was Dean of Chriſt- 
Church, matriculated as a member of that houſe 
in the beginning of March 1589, being then ele- 
ven years of age, and the year following had a 
ſtudent's place conferred upon him. By the be- 
nefit of a good tutor and pregnant parts, he be- 


came a noted orator and diſputant, and taking the 


degrees in arts, was eſteemed a well qualified gen- 
. He was one, ſays Mr. Wood, of conſi- 


derable learning, good memory and ſharp wit, 


mixed with a pleaſant affability, and a ſeeming 
ſweetneſs of mind. Being choſen young a mem- 


ber of the Houſe of Commons, he made in it no 


inconſiderable figure: and ſeemed qualified for 


high preferments. He wrote ſeveral pieces and 


tranſlated ſome pthers. Of theſe ſome were 
printed: viz. The character of the moſt excellent 
Lady, Lucy, Counteſs of Carliſle, daughter of Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland. A panegyric on 


her virtues. 


A Collection of hits Letters, octavo, London, 


1660, with his picture before them. Some of 


| thele were allo printed in the Cabala, Myſteries of 


State, in 1654 ; and in the Cabala, or Scrinia Sa- 
cra, London, 166g; 
A book to ſhew the benefit of waſhing the head 


every morning in cold water. 
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After his converſion he tranſlated into Engliſh 


St. Auſtin's Confeſſions, octavo, 1624. 

The Life of St. Tereſa, oftavo, 162g. 

The Penitent Bandito, or The Converſuon and 
Death of Signor Troilo Savelli, a Baron of Rome: 
a Tecond edition came out in oclavo, 1693. 


55 Catnpia inter-Decem Rationes. Ratione quinta poor 


_— 
Wood, Hiſt, of Oxſ. writers, p. 120, 
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He tranſlated i into Italian The Eſſays of Francis | 
Lord Bacon, printed in London, ottavo. 

Wrote alſo A rich Cabinet of e publiſhed 
probably in 162g. 

He had gone far in a Hiſtory of the late Nimes; 


which work being left imperfect never faw the 


light. This catalogue of his works is given us 


by Mr. Wood, p. 121. 


He was from his childhood, the joy, comfort 
and pride of his parents, till they began to ſuſpe& 
that he had canceived a favourable opinion of the 
catholic religion, which he at length embraced: 
The account of his converſion written by himfelf 


at length in quarto, figned and fealed by him, in 


234 pages, I have by me of which the wy 
relation 1s a faithful abſtratt. 

Mr. Tobie having often heard of che antiquities 
and other curioſities of Italy, conceived a ſtrong 
defire of making a tour in that country; but 
ſometimes his ſtudies, ſometimes affairs or amuſe- 
ments at court, fometimes ſuits of law, ſometimes 
idle entertainments intervened. At length in the 
27th year of his age he found himſelf free from 
all impediments, and wanted only the conſent of 
his parents. Both were ſo much ſhocked at the 
very propoſal, that he was obliged to change bis 
ſcheme. He therefore only begged leave to ſpend 
the fix months in France till the Parliament, in 
which he bad a feat, ſhould meet again. Never- 
theleſs, they gave their conſent with extreme re- 
luttance, and only upon condition of his promiſe 
of a ſpeedy return, and that he would not travel 
either into Italy or Spain. He gave his word, 
though reſolved in his mind, if he got once abroad, 
to gratify his wandering curioſity. For which lie 
be humbly begs Almighty God's pardon. His mo- 
ther {1111 — ber extreme grief and unwil- 
lingneſs to ſee him go from them, out of her ten- 
der fondnels for him, and ber caonell dehre of 

1 ſeeing 
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ſeeing him ſoon ſettled in marriage, promiſing that | 
on that day her whole fortune, which was not ſmall, 
ſhould be entirely his. {OW | 
No ſooner had he obtained the leave he defired, 
but he leaped into the firſt boat for France, and 
being landed there, he immediately contrived the” 
moſt convenient means of going ſtraight into Italy. 
Nor did he ſtop till he reached Florence, a place,” 
ſays he, © which I can never think of without gra- 
te titude and tenderneſs, becauſe God vouchſafed  - 
e there to call me to his holy Catholic Church, and 
&* to ſee his truth,” which he had heen till then un- 
- acquainted with, blinded by the dark clouds of 
hereſy and ſenſuality, to uſe his own expreſſion ; 
though his converſion did not immediately follow. | 
He had not remained in thoſe parts above three 
months when he was unexpeQtedly found out by a 
letter from his father; but, to his greater ſurprize 
penned in the moſt tender and flattering ſtyle, ad- 
viſing him to return after ſome reaſonable time to 
ſatisfy his curioſity, and ſtrongly conjuring him to 
be ſteady in the Proteſtant religion, in which he 
offered himſelf for his ſecurity. Mr. Tobie de- 
clares that he had not then the leaſt inclination to 
the catholic religion: ſo that this letter gave him 
great pleaſure, becauſe it implied not only his 
father's pardon, but a tacit leave to make ſome 
ſtay in Italy. Whilſt he remained at Florence 
ſome of the Engliſh Catholic gentlemen, who then 
reſided in that city, ſometimes began to ſpeak to 
him about religion: but he would never ſo much 
as hear them. In that interim a little incident 
gave him ſome ſerious thoughts. As he was walk- 
ing out into the country to ſee ſome of the vine- 
yards and villas in company with Sir George Petre 
and Mr. Robert Cansfield, near Fieſoli, they fell 
upon a mean little church. His two companions 
went in to ſay a ſhort prayer in preſence of the 
hleſſed ſacrament, and he, to ſatisfy his curioſity. 
„o 13 "7 # F 5 : , BE oo | | Here 
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Here, in a little dark-chapel:beking the high al- 
tar, they ſpyed a countryman very earneſt and de- 


- vout at his prayers, with his eyes no leſs buſy than 


bis lips, tears flowing from them apace. Upon 
this, one of his companions ſaid to him with a 


{mile, that a man might have walked long enough 


in England among the Proteſtants, eſpecially in 
retired country churches, and on a working day 
in the afternoon, before he could find a poor 

countryman ſo heartily praying with ſo many tears. 
Mr. Matthews was extremely troubled at this re- 
proach or queſtion, becauſe he thought it true. 
And being at a loſs what to ſay he made this pro- 
fane anſwer: © The old fellow, I warrant you, is 
« chiding God Almighty for ſuffering his eggs to be 
« ſtolen, or his coat or his ſtaff loſt. Yet this cir- 
cumſtance affedted him not a little, eſpecially 
when his blood was cooler. Soon after Mr. Par- 
tridge, nephew to Sir Henry Welton, a proteſtant 
gentleman, coming ſrom Naples to Florence, gave 


him an account of the liquefaction of St. Janua- 
rius's blood, to which he had been an eye-witneſs. 


He ſaid that he ſaw it as hard as a pummice-ſtone 
with a ſtraw which paſſed through it, and that he 
ſaw it alſo diſſolve and become to all purpoſes as 
blood, when it was brought near the head, and 


grow hard again as before when the head was re- 


moved. The Earl of Suffolk's eldeſt fon, a no- 


bleman of the greateſt abilities, afterwards Earl, 


and many other Proteſtants, ſaw the ſame, and 
declared is to be true. Mr. Partridge added, 


that as the fact was certain ſo it was undoubtedly 


to be aſcribed to charins and the works of the 
devil. Mr. Matthews knew not what to think os 
the matter: and ſoon after, in order to learn to 
ſpeak Italian ſooner, removed to Sienna, where 
he ſhould: meet with no Engliſh to converſe with 
as he did at Flarence. Thence he went to Na- 
ples to ſee that city and country, and afterwards 
f | 5 to 
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to Rome, deſigning to make there ſome ſtay. In 
his journey to Naples, his mule, by bis foot ſlip. 
ping on a very high bridge, fell with him into a 
deep torrent, the bottom of which was | ſtony. 


Vet he was fetcht out without any conſiderable - 


hurt. He never afterwards called to mind this 
accident without ſhuddering at the danger of be- 
ing cut off in a ſtate of {in which he ſo narrowly 
eſcaped, and without thanking God for his merci. 
ful deliverance. | 1 8 | 
At Rome he paid a vilit to Father Perſons 

partly to know perſonally one of whom he had 

heard ſo much, and partly becauſe thinking him 
to be a cunning dark man, by common report in 
England, he judged this a part of prudence, leſt 


he ſhould do him ſome ill office. Father Perſons | 


received him very courteouſly, and diſcourſed 
with him about ſeveral perſons they both knew in 

England; and about the places through which . 
Mr. Matthews had travelled. In a ſecond vilit 
the Father ſpeaking of the hideous mountains in 
Savoy, obſerved with what extreme hazard and 
Pains men climb or rather creep up them, by in- 
acceſſible ways, to pick out handfuls of earth in 
which they might plant or ſow. He added, if 
men do ſo much to get a poor miſerable ſubſiſtence, 
what care and pains ought we not to take for a 
life and happineſs which is infinite and eternal. 
This refledtion ſtruck Mr. Matthews. Father 
Perſons ſpoke very reſpectfully of King James, 

but charged Queen Elizabeth with public and 
private vices, eſpecially hypocriſy, and ſaid a 


providence and a future ſtate are evident from 


the proſperity of her reign, and the ſufferings and 

cruel death of Mary the pious queen of Scots, 

who was refuſed, in her laſt moments, the comfort 

of a ghoſtly father; and he ſpoke highly of her 

virtues Mr. Matthews alſo for the better ſecu- 

rity of his perſon againſt any ſuſpicions or ill _ 
| ces 
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fices waited on Cardinal Pinelli, head-inquiſitor, 
to beg his protection, whilſt, to ſatisfy his curiofity 
and for his improvement, he ſhould ſtay in Rome: 
The Cardinal ſhewed him great civility, would 
not be covered till Mr. Matthews had put on his 
hat, and was ſeated in a chair like his own, and 
when he withdrew accompanied him through ſe- 
veral chambers, which civilities he repeated every 
time Mr, Matthews called upon him, who was 
much ſurpriſed at ſo great courteſy, and within 
himſelf often thought how different his behaviour 
was from ſurlineſs and jealouſy, which even a 
country juſtice of peace would have ſhewn, if any 
Roman Catholic foreigner had, upon his travels 
made ſuch a ſtay in England. The Cardinal aſ- 
ſured him he had nothing to apprehend in Rome 
ſo long as he ſhould bebave quietly and do no- 
thing againſt the public tranquillity, and in taking 
leave recommended to him not to content himſelf 
with taking a view of the antiquities of the de- 
cayed Pagan Rome, but alſo to oblerve thoſe of 
the ſubſiſting undecayed church of Rome, of 
which if men would endeavour to conceal it, the 
very ſtones might ſerve for preachers, and not one 
ly the buildings, but even the vaults and caves 
under ground. Amuſements and the curioſities 
of the city took up his time here; he was, how- 
ever, much ſtruck at the awful monuments of the 
chriſtian religion, ſome fifteen hundred years old, 
and was better informed of many miſtaken preju- 
dices he had conceived againſt the catholicreligion, 
and often invited Father Perſons and the aforeſaid 
Cardinal, whom be took leave off with many thanks 
for his civilities when he left Rome. He had made 
no inquiries about religion, and, except the remo- 
val of ſome prejudices, was no better inclined-to 
the catholic than formerly, till a little before he 
returned to Florence. Then at the recommenda- 
ion of Father Perfons, he read Mr. William Rey- 

| nold's 
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nold's Reprehenſion of Dr. Whitaker, which he 


calls one. of the moſt excellent books even for. 
wit and good diſcourſe that he had ever ſeen, ef. 
pecially the long preface,. which he wiſhes all 


would read to make it entirely their own. The 


ſhifts by which he endeavoured to cozen even 
himſelf could not ſerve his turn long, and he was 


deſirous to enter into conferences with Father 
* Perſons about religion. In theſe he ſoon ſaw 


clearly that the Fathers of the firſt four hundred 
years after Chriſt (within which term he had al- 
ways heard the proteſtants confeſs the church to 
have been incorrupt) maintained prayers to ſain 
prayers and ſacrifice for the dead, juſtification by 


faith and works, the excellence of virginity, the 


neceſſity of baptiſm, the real preſence in the blef- 
ſed euchariſt, the ſacrifice of the maſs, the fre- 
quent uſe and advantage of vows, and other ſuch 
points, in the ſame manner that catholics embrace 
and practiſe them now-a-days. 2dly, He admired 


with what vigilance and zeal the paſtors always 
* watched againſt and condemned the leaſt innova- 


tions in faith, as in the caſes of Tertullian, S. Cy- 


| prian and Origen. Alſo their unanimous prin- 


ciple and prattice of excluding all heretics and 


ſchiſmatics from the church, and out of the pale of 


ſalvation, unleſs invincible ignorance excuſed 


them from the guilt. Mr. Matthews had an extra- 


ordinary averſion from the belief of a purgatory, 
as a point of great diſcomfort. Father Perſons 
one day having invited him to dine with him at 
the College-vineyard, after dinner deſired leave 
to ſhew him what was the judgment of St. Auſtin 


(for whoſe authority Mr. Matthews had always 


the higheſt deference and veneration) concern- 


| ing purgatory, and opened fo many large and clear 


diſcourſes of that Father to that purpoſe as much 
aſtoniſhed him. He afterwards conſidered this 
doftrine which careleſs proteſtants cannot en- 
45 dure, 
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dure, and which he had ever looked upon as moſt 


diſcomfortable and ſevere, as moſt ſuitable to the 
infinite purity, ſanQtity and majeſty of God, and 
his juſtice, and ſovereign abhorrence of the leaſt 
fin, and alſo in itſelf moſt ſalutary and comfortable. 
By this time Mr. Matthews was become in his 
heart no earneſt Proteſtant, though not a catho- 
lic: and what then chiefly held 'him back, he, 
thinks, was a careleſſneſs in the great concern of 
religion, and an eagerneſs in worldly purſuits 
which too much filled his mind to leave room for 


the more ſerious thoughts of another life. His 


principal ſtudy was a deſire to make himfelf per- 
fealy maſter of the Italian tongue. In theſe dif- 
poſitions he returned to Floren e, where, in order 


to diſengage himſelf from the company of the 


Engliſh, he lodged in a little houſe in a retired 
remote part of the town. Yet he often met the 
Engliſh gentlemen in the day-time, and often 
went on the ſame day to the comedy or even worſe 
places, and to the church, where he frequented - 
the ſermons. When Lent came he was much edi- 
hed with the face of ſerious piety which every 
thing wore, and the edification he received from 
the penances, Charities, devotions and other good” 
works which he ſaw performed, and with an un- 


| feigned deſire of ſecrecy in them, particularly in 


certain devout congregations to which ſome Ita- 
lian gentlemen introduced him. Awaked by the 
ſermons which he heard, though he heard them 
out of mere curioſity and a deſire of learning the 
language, he at length began to recollect his 
thoughts from that variety of objze&s on which he 
had ſuffered them long to wander, and to turn 
them inward upon himſelf. He therefore ſe- 
riouſly aſked himſelf, what he meant, whither he 
was going, what he was doing, and whether he was 
in a ſafe way, or what would become of him * his 

| 5 1 
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ſoul ſhould be ſummoned that very day to make 


her appearance at the bar of the divine juſtice. 


He reflected with himſelf that the true faith and 
worſhip of God is the firſt eſſential point in ſe- 


curing our ſalvation, He there viſited often the 


library of St. Mark's (that of St. Laurence being 
too cloſely ſhut up] and examined in the writings 
of the fathers the paſſages he had formerly taken 
notes of, upon the controverted points, and he 
found them more full even than he had read them 
in the quotations, and confirmed by many others 


equally expreſs and clear which he met with in 


his own accidental reading. Eſpecially in per- 
uſing St. Auſtin's book on the unity of the church, 
he was much ſurpriſed to find the objections of 
the ancient hereticks to be the ſame which Pro- 
teſtants now build upon, and St. Auſtin's proofs, 
refutation and anſwers to be the very fame which 
Catholics now make uſe of, and both may be ſub- 
ſtituted in place of our moderns on each fide. 
He diſcovered in the fathers and councils from 
the beginning the ſame eſteem and praftice of the 
evangelical counſels, of voluntary poverty, per- 
petual chaſtity. and holy obedience which he ob- 
ſerved in the Catholic Church. He weighed well 
in his mind, and exceedingly admired its perpe- 
tual indefettibility, viſibility and univerſality in 


time and place, the converſion of nations to it, 


and the ſanctity of its morals and many members 
who through every age have been ſhining lights 
of an heroic and angelical virtue to the world, and 
the evidence of the miſſion of its paſtors derived 
by an uninterrupted chain and ſucceſſion from 
the apoſtles, and through them from Chriſt, and 
other like particulars: theſe privileges of the 
church he attentively read predicted by the an- 
cient prophets, and ſaw their accompliſhment be- 
fore his eyes, the promiſe of miraculous powers 

no 
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no where fulfilled .or* auittivioally' claimed but 
in the Roman Catholic Church. On the other 
ſide he conſidered the unſetiledneſs, and uncer- 
tainty of every thing amongſt Proteſtants, their 
. want of a church guide, or criterion of any cer- 
tain rule of faith, even in fixing the very canon 
of the holy ſcriptures; their irreconcileable dif- 
ferences even relating to the fundamental articles 
of chriſtianity, their continual variations and in- 
conſiſtencies with themſelves, and their notorious 
deviation from the doctrine of the ancient fathers 
in many eſſential points, and their glaring con- 
traditions to their dottrine, and the manifelt ab- 
ſurdities relative to free will, Juſtification by 
faith alone and other articles into which their 
principle of private interpretation of the holy 
ſcriptnre in oppoſition to all authority led them. 
* Theſe,” ſays he, © and many other particulars 
* offered themſelves at that time ſo clearly to my 
„ underſtanding and conſideration, that my ſoul 
« was fully ſatisfied in diſcerning the dirett falſe- 
* hood and abſurdity of their grounds. For then 
«* I conceived myſelf to ſee the above mentioned 
« particulars, even more diſtinttly with my un- 
« derſtanding than 1 could viſibly have ſeen any 
* ſenſible objett with mine eye. And I Jaw them 
«© not difcurfively, by one and one; but they were 
« repreſented to me all together, as in a moſt 
« bright glaſs, in ſuch a manner as I am not able 
to expreſs how very exact I found the thing to 
* be. And I faw, with extreme horror, of how 
* irregular and deformed parts, that other mon- 
* lirous body of hereſy conſiſts.—I held mylelf 
therefore to be wholly inexcuſeable before God, 
if upon the affectation of a dangerous and 
fooliſh wiſdom, [ thould defer my converſion: 
and that if, in the mean time, he ſhould call 
me to give an account of mylelf, 1 might moſt 
cc deſervedly fall into the hands of his juſtice.“ 
C2 «© Now 
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% Now I purpoſed fully to become a Catholic, 
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and with ſpeed, when the enemy of my ſoul, 
who never ſlept, aſſaulted me in another kind, 
For he laid before me how impoſſible a thing 
it would be to reform my diſordered life: alſo 
the temporal vexations and afflictions which I 
was likely to incur: the confiſcation of what I 
poſſeſſed : the moſt certain deprivation of what- 


ever I might expect to come: the blaſting of 


my poor reputation: the loſs of my friends, of 
my liberty, and peradventure alſo of my coun- 
try: nay, and perhaps an odious and ignomi- 
nious death, when I ſhould return into Eng- 


land for perſuading ſome man to be catholic, 
te or for relieving ſome prieſts. Theſe things he 
laid before me in ſuch lively colours that they 


ſeemed rather realities than repreſentations, in 
the eyes of mine imagination. For, through 
the ſtrong and moſt powerful impreſſions which 
they mode upon my perplexed mind (though 
partly they proved to be predictions) that I ve- 
rily thought myſelf, and that at ſeveral times, 
not to be at Florence, as I was then, and at li- 
berty; but at London, and in priſon; and that 
from thence I was to be carried to Tyburn; 
there to ſuffer death for my faith. And at the 


© iſſue out of theſe conflicts which were many, I 


was wont to find myſelf overgrown with ſweats, 
and-over-laboured with extreme and moſt diſ- 
comfortable palpitations of the heart. Yet I 
humbly thank God, they did my body much 


more hurt than my mind. For the fits were no 


* ſooner over, but I found myſelf, through his 


grace, not only comforted, but ſtrengthened in 
my former reſolutions. And I rendered his 
divine Majeſty thanks for giving me even then 
a deſire, rather than a dread of ſuffering any 
thing that could happen in ſo glorious a cauſe. 


eicher gid the ſcandal of the diſcovery of the 
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& Gun-powder plot,(which happened in November, 


and this in the February following) any way diſ- 
concert me. For I was not ſo very ſimple as to 


© tranſlate the crime of men to the religion which 


they profeſſed, and which taught them no ſuch 
leſſon. And on the other fide, I was as far 


from thinking myſelf too good to bear a part 


with the church in the ſlander 2 on that 
account raiſed againſt her. 
« The reformation of my life did not diſcou- 
rage me. For this I knew I muſt be ſure to 
reſolve upon, without which to become .a Ca- 
tholic would only have been to have called 
myſelf a fool by craft, and never the better. 


% For I knew he gave ſufficient grace to all men, 


if they would not be wanting to themlelves. 
And he has ſometimes ſhewn by miracles, how 
ready he is on his fide to aſſiſt us. If indeed 
he affords a few of his grace to enemies, he 
cannot fail aſſiſting powerfully thoſe who al- 
ready by his grace, deſire to ſeek him. And I 
truſted that his grace, through the merits of 
Chriſt which the holy ſacraments, eſpecially 
that of his precious blood, convey to us, would 
more eaſily make me able to make me chaſte 
of carnal, than his inſpirations had already 


made me reſolve to become catholic of pro- 


teſtant.“ 
« Two main pieces of artillery were ill 


« brought by the enemy of God and man to beat 


« 
«c 
cc 
10 
cc 
cc 
c«c 


down my good purpoſes: the love of my pa- 


rents, and the enmity of a certain great man, 
who had long done me the honor to hate me, 
to exprels it on all occaſions, and do me, as 1 
conceived, an injuſtice in part of my fortune. 


He would now caſt the reſt of my eſtate before 


any beggar that was ready to pick it up. He 


would now ſatisfy his l by cruſhing me. 


ve And 
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* And how could my heart endure, without 
« ſwelling till it would break, to put my head un- 
i derhis feet who would aſk no better than to beat 
* out my brains. To be inſolently deſtroyed by 
t ſuch an enemy ſeemed ſomething intolerable. 
At leaſt might it not be diſcreet for me to con- 
* tinue a proteſtant till I ſhould have ſettled my 
« affairs, which I might go to England without 
delay and finiſh: and thus I might provide for 
* my ſoul without temporal ruin, and without 
* making myſelf a ſacrifice to my worſt enemy 
« by putting means in his hands to conſume in 
© aninſtant. On the other fide the-devil-ſug. 
© peſted to me, how could I ſo grievoully afli& 
© my parents to whom I was bound by nature, 
« and who tenderly and dearly loved me: io be- 
« come a catholic ſeemed to be in ſome meaſure 
* to take away their life who were the authors of 
« mine. Nay, might it not be more courteſy in 
* me to cut their throats when they were aſleep 
© than thus to make them the very example of 
« miſery, and the bye-word of all that knew them. 
At leaſt, ought I not to take this ſtep by de- 
** grees, not to throw them at once into . ex- 
« tremity.“ 

« But God is faithful, . en me not to 
be tempted above my firength, which only con- 
« fiſted in the knowledge of my own weaknels, 
and in flying to bim for help, that he might not 
* deſpiſe it. I not only craved it by myſelf, but 
« allo by the interceſſion of the bleſſed Virgin to 
« whom J already began to bear ſome little de- 
« votion, and J had then reſolved to be one man 
«©: of thoſe generations of people who, in the pro- 
* phecy of the Holy Ghoſt delivered by her 
„ mouth, were to magnify her glorious name. 1 
found incredible comforts in my prayers to her; 
and after ſome fe days, God gave me grace to 
LAN | <« reſign 
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« refign'myſelf into his holy bands, without ca- | 


W < pitulation or reſervation. - And by his grace-I 


* made a reſolution, that come life or death, 


| « riches or poverty, honour. or ſhame, grief of 


« fri-nds, or the ſatisfaction: of ſuch as were not 


e fo, I would inſtantly humble myſelf to the yoke 


« of Chriſt, deſire to be received into his catho- 


| © lic faith, and live his ſervant during life.“ 


Going the next day to put his reſolution in exe- 
cution, he fell in the ſtreet, and foully dirted his 
clothes. Vet would he not go back, ſaying to 
himſelf, that it was better to wear a foul cloak on 


bis back than a filthy ſoul in his body. So he 


went on to a pious Italian Jeſuit F. Lelio Ptolo- 
mei, by whoſe ſermons he had been greatly edi- 
fied that Lent. By him he was much comforted, 
encouraged; and farther inſtructed; and when he 
had been received into the church by the Inqui- 
ſitor he paſſed ten days in a ſpiritual exerciſe; 
after which he made a general confeſſion to F. 
Ptolomei, who adviſed him to frequent the ſacra- 
ments of —_—_— and communion every week, 
which he faithfully obſerved to the end of his 
life. 1 CL GT SER 
About half a year after he became a catholic 
he returned to England through France and Flan- 
ders. At Canterbury, in company with a catho- 
lic gentleman and others, he viſited the cathedral. 
They were there ſhewn the chair in which St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, among other Archbiſhops, 
had been conſeerated. When the reſt of the 
company were paſſed farther, he ſtepped: back, 
and ſlipping under the 'cover'or curtain, fell on his 
knees on the chair, and prayed Almighty God 
with the greateſt earneftneſs, that for his own 
mercies ſake he. would lay aſide all eonſideration 
of his moſt grievous fins, and always prutect and 
direct him in his ſervice, and that he might wag” | 
a | die 
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leaſt imaginable ad againſt the holy catholic faith 


_ converſion even in Italy, and much more in 
it long, thought it the ſafeſt way to prevent him. 
ing to his old friend Sir Francis Bacon, Secre- | 


himſelf. In it he much extolled the wiſdom and- 


meant always to remain fo; humbly begged. his 


removed, and within a few days began to looka 


. FI 
* 


die a thouſand deaths than ever conſent to the 


which he had embraced; for obtaining which he 
implored the interceſſion of the holy martyr St. 
Thomas. In London he took up his lodging at a 
French ordinary in the eaſt part of the town near 
the Tower, He had made a great ſecret of his 


France, and now in England. Yet knowing that 
the Secretary of State, Cecil, afterwards Earl of 
Saliſbury, was ſo crafty and fo well ſerved in his 
intelligence that it would be impoſſible to conceal 


He therefore wrote a letter from his private lodg- 


tary Cecil's kinſman, confident and ſervant, ſo 
worded that it might be ſhewn to the minitter 


reach of that great miniſter, whoſe penetration 
and intelligence nothing could eſcape: made ſin- 
cere profeſſions of his fidelity and attachment: 
confeſſed that he was become a catholic, and 


Lordſhip's compaſſion and favour, and that he 
would not procure him puniſhment for what him 
ſelf could only hold a matter of error in the un- 
derftanding. The Secretary wrote him a civil 
and generous anſwer, ſaying, that he took in good 
part his candour in giving him ſo early an account 
of himſelf: had been Informed that he was com- 
ing over: was ſorry that he was perverted in his 
religion: wiſhed he would recover.himſelf; pro- 
miſed, however, not to hurt him, aſſured him even 
that he ſhould find all effects of his favour and 
good will : but adviſed him to ſecure himſelf from 
others the beſt he could. Mr. Matthews was 
much pleaſed to ſee the chief danger of hurt thus 
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little, gently, abroad: changed his lodgings into 
Fleet-ftreet, and waited on Sir Francis Bacon to 


return him thanks: on which occaſion he eaſily 


anſwered the arguments he produced againſt his 
change. Soon after, he took an opportunity, one 


ww 


evening; to wait upon the Archbiſhop of Cinter- 


bury, Doctor Bancroft. He expreſſed his ſorrow 


for having done any thing that might be diſplea- | 
| fing to him, but was ſo obliged by conviction of his 


judgment to change his religion as not to have had 


very heart to conſider the grief this would give 


it in his power to put it off: ſaid, it went to his 


his friends, to ſerve whom, there was nothing un- 


der heaven in his power, that he would not chear= 
fully undergo or ſuffer, and begged the Archbiſhop 
to on his good offices in comforting and ap- 
peaſing them, and his Majeſty, and in giving him 
his opinion and beſt advice what to do to ſatisfy 


them, for he knew nobody had greater power with 


them. The Archbiſhop reproached him with 
raſhneſs in not waiting till he had heard both 
ſides. The zealous convert anſwered, he had 


ſpent all his youth in ſtudying the proteſtant reli- 


gion, and could not be more thoroughly inſtructed 
in its grounds than he was before he underſtood 


the Catholic religion. Being preſſed by the 


Archbiſhop to confer often with him on this ſub- 
ject, he anſwered, this was needleſs, he being tho- 


roughly acquainted with the merits of the cauſe 


on both ſides: but the other inſiſting on*the con- 
dition, he conſented, leſt a refuſal ſhould be 
thought to ariſe from any fear or diſtruſt. Upon 


this the Archbiſhop promiſed to ſpeak well of 


him to the king, and to do him all the good of- 
bees in his power with his friends. He appointed 
the days and the hours when he ſhould call upon 
him, adding he would ſhew him viſibly when and 


where his religion was framed in all points and 


=: particulars, 


particulars, and would blow it down with as much 
eaſe as a man might do a houſe of cards. Mr. 
Matthews gave him his word, that he would at- 
tend him, but told him that as to the houſe: of 
cards, if he would blow down his religion, it 
Vould betoken a ſtronger: breath than ever any 
enemy of that church had: and that if he ſhould 
do it, he would ſtill have another taſk. as hard as 
the former to try to build up his own. © I War- 
< rant thee,” ſaid my Lord, © I will do it.“ 
In the firſt conference, the-Archbiſhop ſpoke of 
the ſupremacy. On account of the penal laws 
the ſubje& was nice and dangerous, wherefore 
Mr. Matthews anſwered his queſtions very warily. 
The Archbiſhop, however, was angry at his an- 
ſwers, and ſaid: He thought himſelf as good a 
man as the Pope: yea, and that he could prove 
his ſucceſſion from the apoſtles as well as he, ex- 
cept for a matter of ſome two or three hundred, 
years. This laſt, of the 200 or goo years, he 
ſpoke a little more ſoft than the reſt, as indeed he. | 
had reaſon. He bore, however, with patience, 
tor that time, the liberty with which the diſpu- 
tant touched ſharply upon his freehold. But in 
revenge he appeared extravagantly tranſported in 
the next conference, in which he diſputed againſt 
the Invocation of Saints. They went into the 
Arcbiſhop's library to conſult the Fathers works 
upon that ſubze&: but in the midſt of their huſi- 
neſs he grew quite enraged, ſo that his very tongue 
faltered, and breaking away, he ſaid, he was @ | 
dangerous man and muſt be looked to: and call- 
ing for a ſecretary he ordered him to draw up a 
warrant for his commitment, ſaying he could do 
no leſs than lay him up. Yet he relented, and 
only bid Mr. Matthews diſpoſe himſelf to ſome: 
_ _ reaſon, for he was unwilling to uſe ſeverity. with 
bim. In a third conference, at five n 
| | the 
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the morning on SS. Peter and Paul's day, the 
Archbiſhop ſeemed to have loſt all hopes of ſue- 
ceſs, and paſſed his time ſometimes chiding, ſome- 
times laughing, and telling ſome tale. In the 
following conferences he uſually called in Sir. 
Chriſtopher Perkins who lived in the gate-houſe 
of his palace, and was an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Matthews. This knight had had an excellent 
education, endowed- with great learning and na- 
tural parts; but after having paſſed his younger 
years with great honour and reputation of inte- 
grity, he fell by vanity and a ſenſual life fo as to- 
become notoriouſly vicious, more ways than one, 
and without light, buſy and ridiculous even then 
in his old age. He treated Mr. Matthews in a 
manner quite unbecoming the gravity of the oc 
caſion, telling him he had changed his religion 
only by having fallen in love with ſome Italian 
nun, which new objects in England would eure. 
Afterwards he ſaid, it was the moſt ſolemn kind of 
foolery to ſuffer of any fide for either religion, 
both being the ſame, though princes might vary it 
in ſome circumſtances. When Mr. Matthews 
proved at length the crime of hereſy and ſchiſm, 
he aſked him what grounds he could produce for 
the authority of the Roman See. Mr. Matthews 
alledged the words of Chriſt: Feed my ſheep. And 
| 1 will give thee the keys, Sc. The knight ludi- 
| crouſly anſwered, this was no more than a pro- 
miſe, which Chrift never executed. 'To which 
the other replied, that a man of honour would 
not fail in a promiſe, the execution of which de- 
pended upon himſelf. And that it would be blaſ- 
phemy to entertain ſuch a doubt of a ſolemn pro- 
miſe of Chriſt, true God and man: that his pro- 
miſe would have ſatisfied him, though even ve 
bad not farther proofs that he kept his word. 
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When Mr. Matthews waited again wav the. 
Archbiſhop, he was received very drily; and im- 
mediatcly. the Archbiſhop. directed Sir Chriſto. 
pher Perkins, who was alſo a juſtice of the peace, 
to be called in: then he aſked Mr. Matthews whe- 
ther he would take the oath of allegiance. Mr. 
Matthews perceived the ſnare; becauſe it could 
not he legally tendered but by two juſtices, ſo that 
a refuſal was criminal by law. He therefore an- 
ſwered very warily, making proteſtations of his 
allegiance; but many things indirettly mentioned 
in that oath required conſideration. In three o- 
ther conferences Mr. Matthews conſtantly refuſed 
to take the oath, alledging that certain umverſal 
propoſitions which compriſe all caſes poſſible, he 
could not ſwear with truth, and that the Pope had 
ſo declared. The iſſue was that the Archbiſhop, 
threatening him with the moſt grievous puniſh- 
ments, committed him cloſe priſoner in the Fleet; 
This happened on the very day of the tranſlation, 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, to whom he had a 
ſingular devotion from the time of his prayer in 

Canterbury church in his chair. His confine- 
ment here continued about ſix months, and for 
part of the time was attended with unheard of 
examples of ſeverity. The Archbiſhop ſhewed 
ſo much ſpleen againſt him, that he could not en. 
dure he ſhould enjoy there any ſatisfaction, and 
ſtrangely obliged him to diſmiſs a certain Iriſh 
harper who then ſerved him, and afforded him 
pleaſure. But for part of this time he was vi- 
ſited by crouds of old friends, who all endea- 
voured, by various arts, to bring him at leaſt to 
ſome degree of conformity. Among theſe Sir 
Chriſtopher Perkins came often to ſee him and 
was ever touching upon the old ſtrings. Alſo 
Dr. Morton aſterwards Biſhop of Durham, by 
whoſe peeviſh diſpoſitions and reproaches he 7 

| muc 


1 


much vexed, and much abuſed abro 
ders. To cool his warmth Mr. Matthews made 


larm a judicious reader and deſerve a ſevere ani- 


over him, in ſo much that he ſeemed glad to re- 


* A treatiſe to mitigation towards Catholic ſubjects againſi the 
ſeditious writings of Tho 

| book the ſame author defended by 4 guiet ard ſober Reckoning 
- with Mr. Thomas Morton by P. R. (i. 2. Robert Perſons) 1609, 
4to. Dr. Thomas Morton was made Dean of Wincheſter in 
1609: biſhop of Cheſter in 1616: tranſlated to Litchfield in 
1618: to Durham in 1632 : died in 1659, æt. 95. See his Life 
in 4to, Anno 1660, by R. B. and J. N. Alſo bis Life by Dr. 
Barwick, and his Funeral Sermon by the ſame. He was prac- 


| tholics, In this way among other books he publiſhed An ac- 
count of the Gun- poguder treaſon. 2dly, A diſcovery of the KRomiſh 
dofrine of conſpiracy and rebellion. An anonymous catholic 
printed againſt this, A moderate anſwer. Dr. Morton printed 


rebellion and equivocation, 4to, 1606. This Father Perſons re- 
futed by his 7 reati/e tending te mitigation. Dr. Morton attempted 
an anſwer, entitled, A preamble to an encounter with P. R. 1608. 


Brerelie's Catholic apologie, Dr. Morton publiſhed, 4 catholile 
| appeale for 2 out of ' the Romane lloctors, 4to 1610. After- 


tholic church he publiſhed, 7 he grand impoſture of the new churches 
of Rome, 4to, 1625, anſwered by Anti-Mortonus, or Apology in 


lo by M-allcgations charged upon 
which he attempted to aniwer by a book in 8vo, 1631, re- 
printed with additions in 1635, tol,—Againſt the conto miſts 
whilſt biſhop of Cheſter, he publiſhed, J defence of three core. 
in baptiſm, and kneeling at receiving the blefſed [acrament 
1618, The ring in marriage which was neg to by the 
preidyterians, is vindicated by him. 


greater 
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ad by his lan- 
him both ſee and feel his own falſifications, which 
Father Perſons had charged him home with, in a 
book juſt before publiſhed*, In this work his 


attempts to vindicate the ule of  equivocations a- 


madverſion: but fallifications of which he con- 
vikts his adverſary, gave him a complete victory 


treat. But another whom he names was a much 


mas Morton, Miniſter, 1607, 4to. This 


tiſed from his youth in controverſial diſputes againſt the Ca- 


in reply, A full ſatisfaftion concerning a double Romiſb iniquitie, 


which Father Perſons anſwered by his Sober reckoning. Againit 
| wards againſt the Roman See and the general marks of the Ca. 


defence of the church of Rome, 4to, __ by ). 3 Al- 
im by an Engliſh Baron 


monies of the church of England, the Jurplice, the jign of the eroſs 
4to, 
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torment to him, nothing being more intolerable 
than an ignorant, bold, loud and falſe-hearted 
undertaker ſuch as this man was, ſays he. Others 
he calls his ſincere old friends who viſited him, 
Sir Maurice Barckley, Sir Edwin Sandes, Sir Hen- 
ry Goodyear, Mr. Richard Martin, Mr. John 


Dunne and a thouſand others, who ſeldom uſed 


any teizing ſet diſcourſe of religion. Sir Maurice 
Barkley when he took leave of him to go into the 
country, ſaid, he had ſo great an opinion of his 
underſtanding and good diſpoſitions, that it was 
impoſſible he ſhould not return to be again of the 
ſame religion with him, if God ſhould be ſo mer- 


ciful as to viſit him with ſome great affliction be- 


fore he died. Mr. Matthews told him- that he 
heard that croſſes had never made catholics turn 
proteſtants at their death, but that many prote- 
ſtants had upon ſuch occaſions become good ca- 
tholics; and that if he would turn the tables he 
might be ſure to win. This Sir Maurice he calls 
a gallant, noble and witty gentleman, but tainted- 
with puritaniſm. . Sir Henry Goodyear was ever 


pleaſant and kind, and in diſcourſes about religion 


would ingenuouſly confeſs, that he thought he had 
the better reaſon of the two. If he had had 
more conſtancy himſelf he had been more happy. 
Dunne and Martin ſhewed great kindneſs for ſome. 
time, but by their diſcourſe were mere libertines, 
and on that account diſagreeable ; and when. they 
found bim unchangeable, became his implacable 


enemies. Sir Edwin Sandes was a perſon of very. 
great wit, and learning, and fluent ſpeech: but the 


tedious ſolemnity of his diſcourſe, the viſible de- 
light he took in being extremely admired, and 
his ſyſtem to reduce all religion to human reaſon 
took off all weight which his diſcourſe might 
otherwile. have had, eſpecially in religious mat- 
ters, in which he would be ever dealing; for bis 
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viſits were very frequent. Doctor Albericus . 
Gentilis, profeſſor ofthe! civil law at Oxford, 
was employed by the archbiſhop of York, to deal 
with bis ſon in order to induce him to forſake 
bis fooliſh opinions, as he called them. Finding 
he could not prevail with him to conform in going 
to church and taking the oath, at laſt he endea- 
voured to perſuade him to do it in the ſame man- 
ner as he himſelf had taken an oath of believing 
the council of Trent before he came out of Italy. 
How was that? ſaid Mr. Matthews. 4 ſuſt as L 


« would take a meſs of broth,” ſaid he in Italian. 


Captain Whitlock came alſo often to him, but his 
diſcourſe was ſo profane againſt all religion, and 
ſo licentious againſt modeſty, that Mr. Matthews 
told him he wondered, that he did not fear every 
moment the earth ſhould fink under him and ſwal- 
low him up, as, he went up and down, drolling, 

and fooling, and blaſpheming. All this he blal- 
phemouſly made a joke of, fo far as to call St. 
Paul a widgeon, if he taught that men could be 
damned for faults of the underſtanding, or fins 
which do not injure our neighbour; that he was 
ſo witty as would almoſt tempt a man to forgive 
him even in ſpight of his heart and judgment. 
Mr. Cooper an eminent prattitioner and coun- 
ſellor at law, who held a place under the Arch- 
biſhop of York, Mr. Matthews's father, by a com- 
miſſion from him, viſited the priſoner ſevera] times, 
and firſt laid before. him the mighty dangers and 
penalties which a man incurred by taking the un- 
lawful courſes in which he was. ' When theſe 
diffculties were eably anſwered by one who con- 
ſidered eternity more than a temporal life, he be- 
gan to play the divine, and to endeayour to object 
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that Roman Catholics condemn marriages and 
meats, againſt the doctrine of St. Paul. It was 
. ealily ſhewn that this was only the doQrine of Ma- 
nichees, not of Catholics, whoſe practice was evi- 
dently that of St. Paul, and clearly maintained by 
St. Auſtin, whoſe paſſages on this head he was ſo 
confounded by as to have nothing to ſay, and to 
cry out at laſt that St. Auſtin was a villain. 
By this time the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſent 
Mr. Matthews an order to attend and confer with 
thelearned Dr. Andrew biſhop of Chicheſter. This 
had been procured by his father, who alfo ſent 
one of his own chaplains to hear what paſſed, con- 
cealed behind a curtain, who had little reaſon to 
be ſatisfied. Mr. Matthews in anſwering him 
aſſigned for the motives of his change the marks 
of the true church proved from the ſcriptures and 
primitive fathers, as its perpetual viſibility, &c. 
The biſhop affirmed that proteſtants claim this 
perpetual viſibility, and that the proteſtants and 
catholics were one and the ſame church. Mr. 
Matthews ſhewed at length how much this claſhed 
with the general doctrine of proteſtants. 2dly, 
How evidently it is the unanimous dottrine of the 


fathers and of all ages, that the leaſt wilful diffe- 


rence in the moſt remote point of faith, or even 
breach of communion, cauſed a ſeparation from 
the church. Here the biſhop viſibly diſcovered 
his diſtreſs, and how glad he would have been not 
to have been engaged. The biſhop then urged, 
that it is better to pray with the underſtanding 
and will than with the will alone. This Mr. Mat- 
theus allowed, but ſaid, thoſe among us who chooſe 

to accompany the church in her prayers in, an 
unknown tongue which they do not underſtand, 
_ uſually underſtand them at leaſt in general and in 
their purport ſufficiently to pray with the under- 
ſtanding, and be able to praiſe God, hope, love 


and 
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and defire grace without diſtraQion of mind from 


God: and that this method was at every one's 
diſcretion. The biſhop next fell upon invocation 
of ſaints, becauſe we muſt invoke only him in 
whom we believe according to St. Paul. Mr. 
Matthews ſaid, that to invoke there implied a di- 


vine hope in him who is invoked; which belongs 


ouly to God: that we are taught to pray to the 
ſaints, not to invoke them in that ſenſe, adding a 
full expoſilion of the authority of the church! in 
deciding controverſies of faith. The biſhop 
joined iſſue, ſo far as to ſay, that if the church 
has dealt in the manner he mentioned with Lu- 
ther, he would have. been obliged to ſubmit at 
leaſt ſo far as not to ſpeak any thing againſt its 
definitions: whether ſo as to renounce his inte- 
rior belief, he ſaid, required a longer deliberation 
than time then permitted. The biſhop parted 
kindly, and afterward ſpoke well of him. Mr. 
Matthews thanked God with his whole heart for 


having brought bim to bis true Catholic Church, 


which furniſhes ſuch evidence and ſtrength that a 
novice like him needed not be daunted in preſence 

of its moſt eminent and learned adverſaries. 
The plague at that time growing hot, he peti- 
tioned to be removed from that priſon; but with- 
out ſucceſs ; though he offered great bail/and ſe- 
curity for returning to priſon upon all mornings. 
The archbiſhop could by no means be prevailed 
upon at that time to give way. Yet his truly no- 
ble frien dSir Francis Bacon was ſo very earneſt 
with the miniſters and archbiſhop, that he obtained 
leave for him to wait upon himſelf with his keeper 
as often as Sir Francis ſhould deſire it, promiſing 
to deal with him about his return to the prote- 
ſtant religion. He ſometimes ſpoke to him in- 
deed on that ſubject: © but,” ſays Mr. Matthews, 
* was quickly 3 very eaſily to be anſwered. 
Por 
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« For he was in very truth, (with being a kind of 
* monſter both of wit and knowledge in other 
* things), ſuch a poor kind of creature in all thoſe 
* which were queſtionable about religion, that my 
« wonder takes away all my words.” This judg- 
ment the works of Cord Verulam ſtill extant ju- 
ftify ; for as nothing is more admired on philo- 
fophy, ſo nothing can be meaner than his writings 
on religion or theology. He one day mentioned 


an inviſible church, and the example of Elias left 


alone to ſerve God. At which Mr. Matthews 
faid with ſurpriſe: Are you but there yet I won« 
der to find you find that a doubt which has been 
anſwered a thouſand times, and no man hath re- 
plied to thoſe anſwers, At wor cg Francis was 
nettled, and ſaid; that his wonder was rather a 
wonder of ignorance and pride, than a proof of 
any good deſire to be inſtructed. However, he 
feldom after this {poke about religion, and Mr. 


I 


Matthews ſays, he enjoyed his converſation with 


much ſatisfaQion upon other ſubjects; “ for there 
* was not ſuch company in the whole world.” 

In the mean time Mr. Matthews did not omit 
to be often ſending aſſurances of his humble ſer- 
vice to my Lord Saliſbury. He alſo informed 
him, that remembering how before he went abroad 
he had defired his Lordſhip to clear his hands of a 
ſmall eſtate of his: and that finding himſelf upon 
his return ſuffered to keep his ſmall fortune 
through his Lordſhip's ſpecial favour, and thus 
ſaved out of the worſt part of the ſtorm, and al- 
lowed now to be ſitting well clad, plentifully fed, 
and by a good fire, inſtead of being abandoned 
deſtitute and to ſtarve. Therefore he prayed 
bim to accept, in acknowledgement, as a preſent 
at his hands, that ſmall eſtate about which he had 
formerly been ſo unhappy as to conteſt with him. 
His Lordſhip . made him this noble anſwer; that 
| | he 
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he took the offer very kindly, accepted the eſtate- 
which was very convenient for him, but would 


pay him the value. He long begged this might 
not be ſo; when his Lordſhip would be obyeed, 


he ſet the price very low: but my Lord under- 


ſtanding the art of his proceeding moſt gene- 


rouſly obliged him to take the price he was plea- 


ſed to fix, which fell little ſhort of the full value. 
Not content with this act of generoſity, this great 
man often ſent to him in priſon to give him no- 
tice of dangers and ſnares, and to adviſe him how 
to carry himſelf fo as to mitigate at leaſt the 
king's diſpleaſure. In order that he might be in- 
duced to take the new oath of allegiance, his 


/ 


Lordſhip ordered him to hold a conference with 


the Archprieſt Blackwell, who whilſt in priſon 
had been perſuaded to maintain that oath lawful ; 
and conſequently that all ſubjects when com- 


manded are bound to take it. The archprieſt 


ſpoke very inconſiſtently upon the ſubject, and 


his diſcourſe ſerved rather to confirm Mr. Mat- 
thews in his exceptions againſt the oath. Many 


needy perſons at court began already to beg his 
eſtate, and to prevent forfeiture of it he was ad- 


viſed to ſell it; which he did very haſtily, and 
then remitted the price abroad, though with the 
loſs of ten per cent, fo very high was all foreign 
exchange at that time. For two months before 
he went abroad he was releaſed from the Fleet, 
and confined under the care of a meſſenger of 


{tate in the houſe of his old friend Mr. Edward 


Joanes. During this term he ſettled his affairs; 


when, with the king's leave, he travelled abroad 


and ſtaid there twelve years. In France he con- 
tratted a friendſhip with Mr. Villiers, who after. 


wards, when the king's favourite and Duke of 


Buckingham, procured the king's leave for him 


to return, Upon refufing the oath be was again 
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two years after obliged to go abroad: but a year 
after that his friend my Lord Briſtol obtained of 


the king his abſolute return. His Majeſty even 


honoured him ſo far as to ſend him into Spain to 
his ſon the prince, when he was there upon a pro- 
ett of a match. At his return, at the prince's 
defire, the king ſhewed him great honour at court: 
upon which his parents alſo invited him to their 
houſe at York. Here he had many aſſaults and 
diſputations to ſuſtain, and one afternoon from a 
great number of archdeacons, doQors, and par- 
ſons, who ſurrounded him all together in a large 
apartment: but he made his cauſe good, inſiſting 
chiefly on the perpetual viſibility and unerring 
authority of the Catholic Church, ſhewing them 
that the Wicklefites, Huſſites and others to whom 
they appealed, were heretics in many points even 
in their opinion. After this they never more of- 
fered to trouble him. His parents indeed by 
words, ſighs and wiſhes often renewed their ſiege; 
but he replied that his body and fortune were at 
their ſervice, but his ſoul belonged to God alone, 
and that he had embraced the Catholic faith upon 
invincible reaſons. He adds: © In the ſight of 
* God I proteſt, my father and I ſeldom parted 
% but I thought he was full of difficulty between 
* that which was eaſieſt, and that which he judged 
« beſt. Yet I believe he hoped to be excuſable 
e partly on account of the common grounds of 
* chriſtianity between us both, and partly on ac- 
6 count of the eſtabliſhmen of proteſtantiſm in 
this kingdom by the Parliament and Convoca- 
* tion. His intereſt alſo ſat cloſe upon him, and 
in that ſtate he died.” 

His mother was more inclined to the Puritanic- 
ſcripturiſt way, was ever quoting ſacred texts and 


cc 


reciting prayers for him. Yet when ſhe fell ſick 


could not be prevailed upon to pray at all, or 
thiok 
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think of death, being very unwilling to leave the 
world, though near fourſcore: would be ever call- 
ing for her filks and trinkets, and playing with 


them to divert her thoughts. And ſo ſhe left the 


world without any preparation, as proteſtants a- 
bout her grievouſly lamented, and afterwards re- 
lated to him, which gave him the moſt bitter grief. 
Her example and others ſhewed him the diffe- 
rence between pious catholics and puritanic- pro- 
teſtants at their death, and that theſe in quoting 
the ſcriptures have but the bark of the tree with= 
out the juice, and the ſhell without the kernel: 
and how warm and well wrapped ſo ever they 
think themſelves to be whilſt here at home, yet 
their cloak has as many holes in it as a ſieve, as 
it is far from being able to keep out a ſtorm. 

Sir Tobie Matthews cloſes his narrative with 
obſerving that God favoured him after his con- 
verſion even in temporal bleſſings, eſpecially in 
thoſe two things which had been his molt alarm- 
ing temptations; the enmity of that great man 
which he ſo much feared, was changed into his 
ſingular protection and friendſhip. And © my 
« parents,” ſays he, © grew. kinde towards me, 
« yea and carefull of me, and bountifull to me; 


“ and expreſſed not only their love, but ſuch a 


particular kinde of reſpect as was very extraor- 
dinarie for parents to ſhew towards a ſonne.— 
It is true, my temporall meanes was leſſened al- 
moſt to one half by a very haſtie ſale—ſtill that 


my parents gave me alfo good ſupplyes. 

The fair copy of this narrative which I have, 

is corrected throughout with his own hand; and 

in his own hand he added the following c ath : « I 

take God himſelf to witnels that all this relation 

* aforeſaid is entirely true.“ 

London, {ns 8th of ok 1640. | 

_ Tonis MaATTHEws. 
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which was left was abundant, and afterwards 
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The underwritten witneſſes affirm that they 


heard him declare and ſwear this: and the ſame of 
the following ſhort diſcourſe which he calls Poſt- 
humus' or Surviver, that both are entirely true to 
the beſt of his underſtanding and memory. 
| * Eliſabeth Mordaunt. 
Anne Mordaunt. 
George Wintour. 
Edward Culchard. 
Edwarde Guldeforde. 
Eliſabeth Petre. 
Fran. Petre. 


In his work which he entitles Poſthumus, which 
he wrote when above threeſcore years old, he de- 
clares, that he had from the beginning embraced 
the catholic faith from the moſt ſincere and full 
conviction of conſcience, though ſtruggling for 
ſome time with extreme difficulty and averſion 

from it on account of the great diſadvantages, 
diſpleaſures of others, and dangers to which it 
would render him obnoxious. The doubts of his 
underſtanding were by his ſearch, through the 
divine mercy entirely cleared, and his will be- 
came more fervent and courageous for working 
through thoſe frights, and ſweats, and agonies of 
perplexity and deſolation wherein he found him- 
ſelf: through the deadly defire which he had of 
not becoming a catholic. Theſe conflicts were 
the more painful, laſted the longer, and returned 
fercer upon him, as he fought in them againſt the 
world, the fleth and the devil together, hand to 
hand, without any help of this world, no creature 
of any country being made privy in the leaſt kind 
to his purpoſe. But he thought, ſtudied, confi- 
dered, prayed, hoped and feared between God 
and himſelf alone, till it was his pleaſure to make 
him victorious by his grace. He declares, that 


he 
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he found the catholic faith even a fair way, and 


all its parts moſt perfeRly clear, and exactly true 


and plain; and that from the time of his conver- 
fion he had never met with any obj ection which 


could have any weight againſt it. As to the ſlan- | 


der, that Catholics in England are not good ſub- 
jeas, he anſwers: © I take God to witneſs that I 
% have never in my whole life known any one 
« ſubjett of the king, in his kingdom receive any 
" „ Penne or profit from any foreign prince or 

* power. And I take God folemnly to witneſs, 
* that I never knew, or ſo much as probably heard 
« of any diſloyal purpoſe harboured by any ſub- 
« jeCt of the king, at home or abroad, except only 
« ſuch few as were publickly known, and were 
convicted and ſuffered for it in the fight of the 
« world.—And I have many years upon my back, 
« and have ſpent 20 of them in foreign parts, 
« have converſed with ſuch multitudes, and been 
* in ſuch places, that it would not have been eaſy. 
for much of this kind, but I muſt have met with 


« ſome air of it.“ 


He adds in his own hand. Sign by me in Lon- 


don, as in the preſence of Almighty God, for moſt 
certainly and entirely true N the 8th day of = 
1640. : 


Underneath is this impreflion of his ſeal. 


Then follow n confiderativens which he 


drew up, and conjures all proteſtants who deſire to 
be ſaved, to weigh well. 


1. The certaimy of our death, and the uncer- 


tainty of its hour; and the rigour of the divine 


judgment. 2. Our divine Lord's death ſor us. 
3. That he can have left and taught but one reli- 
gion, in which he bas appointed the great means 


of 
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of ſalvation. ' 4. In this important choice we 
_ ought not to rely wholly on ourſelves; all autho- 


rity leads us to conſult the catholic church. 3. 


Its marks are viſible and clear. 6. Foretold in 
the old teſtament. 7. Pointed out in the new. 
8. Chriſt commands all to hear his church as an 
unerring guide. 9. The Fathers unanimouſly 
teach the ſame. 10. Proteſtants refemble all for- 
mer heretics in departing out of the catholic 
church, 1 John ii. 19. and in every other circum- 
ſtance, as to their birth, &c. the work of human 
paſſions. 11. The doQrine of proteſtants in every 
point leſs ſtrict and more favourable to the paſſions, 
and that of catholics, more agreeable to the nar- 
row way. 

12. © Conſider,” ſays be, © and compare ach 
* perſons as having become catholics are become 
e proteſtants; and ſuch proteſtants on the other 
* {fide as are become catholics, and moſt particu- 
e larly conſider ſuch catholic prieſts as have turned 
t proteſtants, and much more if they have proved 
* miniſters: and on the other fide ſuch proteſtant 
© laymen as have become catholic prieſts or reli- 
« gious men; and weigh with an equal hand, 
«& whether the catholics who became proteſtants 
ce did not live notoriouſly worſe than they had 
* done before; and the proteſtants who became 
ce catholics, much better. 

13. © Conſider whether you have heard of any 
© catholics who at the point of death have, mere- 
« ly through the deſire of ſaving their ſouls, re- 
«© nounced the catholic religion to become pro- 
* teſtants. And, on the other fide, whether you 
© have not heard that many who have lived pro- 
« teſtants all their lives, did not, when they came 
* to die, renounce that religion, to become ca- 
« tholic, through the only fear which they had, 


« ]eſt otherwiſe their ſouls ſhould be loſt. Which 
oh ſhews 


* 
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® ſhews that when men are in earneſt, and when 
e they are either to be ſaved or damned, they ale 
“ not very ignorant what they ought to do. | 
14. The whole race of man being prone to 
« be wicked, many catholics fall into vice, and. 
« ſome. become the moſt vicious; becauſe God 
« forſakes molt thole who have abuſed the great. 
« eſt helps and graces. Judas was much in the 
« company of Chriſt. It is yet undoubted that 
« where there are the molt of the beſt men, moſt- 
perfect in humility, purity, patience, and cha- 
« rity, and in renouncin the moſt ſenſible de- 
„lights even that are lawful in themſelves, in 
“ imitation of the moſt perfect bleſſed life of 
« Chriſt our Lord, merely for his love; and for 
« the pain which generous minds have in treating 
« their ſinful body with delicacy when Chriſt our 
« myſtical and true head was loaded with a crown 
« of thorns; this is certainly the beſt, pureſt and 
© trueſt religion, or rather that which alone is 


pure and true, And this perfection of men is 


© a moſt excellent argument of the truth of the 
* catholic religion. God only can be the author 
* of this heroic ſandtity. 

' 15. The ſcriptures condemn hereſy as a 
* damning fin. The fathers and councils from 
* the firſt ages unanimoully do the ſame.” | 
17. © See their liſts of hereſies, and amon 
theſe detail thoſe maintained by proteſtants. 

18, © In particular St. Aultin maintains prayer 
« for the dead, invocation of ſainis, veneration of 


— 
- 


_ © reliques, fign pf the crols, &c. 


19. © Allthe church agreed with theſe fathers 
in all theſe points, or they would have been con- 
„ demned. e 
20. © Conſider the nature and definition of 
© hereſy and ſchiſm. If it agrees not to prote- 
„ ſtants, none were ever involved in it. 

| * N 21. 
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23. © Among all thoſe who pretend to have no 
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21. Conſider that proteſtants can ſay nothin 0 


for themſelves which could not equally be ſaid 


by every adverſary the church has ever had. 
The ſcripture is equally appealed to by Soci- 


nians, &c. 


22. The holy ſcripture cannot be the ſole 
« judge of controverſies: for it cannot ſpeak, 


hear or reprove. All men cannot read or un- 
derſtand it. How few poſſeſs it in the original 
languages, or have the means of interpreting or 
underſtanding it right. Can the learned have 
one judge, the unlearned another? Or was there 
one judge appointed before the ſcriptures were 
wrote, another fince we have them? All this 
would be impertinent and abſurd. 


other judge but the holy ſcripture; there is, and 
can be nothing but diſunion both between them 
and others, and even between them and them- 
ſelves at different times. Hence experience 
ſhews what a multitude of ſeas grow up daily 


* amongſt them who tread upon ſuch quickſands, 


whereas they who rely upon the church which 
our Saviour declares to be built upon a rock, 
ſtand faſt for ever in conſtant union together, 
and always conſiſtent with themſelves. For as 
for difference of opinions among catholic di- 
vines, this can only be in things arbitrary, and 
not decided by the church: for in ſuch as are 
decided, whoever differs obſtinately from the 
reſt, becomes inſtantly no catholic. 

24. To catholics all allow ſalvation; and of 
this church we find the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
part of the world. Who can prudently ven- 
ture bis ſoul in the ſmall number of a ſhort- 


© lived ſec of proteſtants? 


25. It is true charity to fear for the ſalvation 
of thoſe out of the church, Could it be cha- 
ws rity 
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« rity to allow it to drunkard 


| s, &c. only to lull 
« them aſleep in their ſins! = 
% In a word, eternity is ſo great an affair, that 
* time ſhrinks into nothing in the .compariſon. 
Worldly riches and proſperity are here of no 
weight. To put them in balance with God's 
« holy truth, and his glory, would be a baſeneſs 
* of ſou] which would well deſerve a kind of hell 
© apart, if there were any more hells than one.“ 
As to the ſlander concerning the loyalty of ca- 
tholics, We know ourſelves to be all bound, 
« by our very religion, to be ever and inviolably 
te the princes moſt devoted ſubjetts, and to em- 
«| ploy our fortunes and lives for their ſervice, and 
« upon their commands. On the other fide, not 
« to mention the tumults, rebellions, conſpiracies, 
« murders and wars whicy have even over- 
« wrought diverſe great parts of chriſtendom, by 
« the ſorce and revolts of Luther, Calvin and 
« their followers; the very maxims and dottrine 
« of thoſe mad apoſtles are ſuch roots of faction 
« and ſedition, and are fo deſtructive of monar- 
« chy, that it ſeems to me impothble for any other 
« thing to grow from thence than thoſe bitter and 
« ſour fruits, which have in this latter age ſo in- 
© toxicated and poiſoned theſe northern parts.“ 
This relation hitherto is copied from Mr. Mat- 
thew's own manuſcript narrative. The celebrated 
Sir John Harrington“, in his Brief View of the 


* Sir John Harrington's father and mother were noted pro- 
teſtants in the reign of Queen Mary. Sir John was matter of 
St. John's college and a very good poet: witneſs his tranſlation 
of U-lando Hurisſo out of Italian. Lived afterwards at Bath, 
having a fair eſtate at Kelſton in that neighbourhood: was 
knighted and. much honoured by Queen Elizabeth, and died 
about the middle of the reign of King James, leaving a ſon 
very rich and very learned behind him. See Englih Worthies, 


P. 7351. | 
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36 Life of Sir Tobie Matthews. 


Nate bf the church of England in Queen Elizabeth's | 1 
and King James's reign to the year 1608, with the 
character and hiſtory of the biſhops, ſpeaking of Dr. 
Matthews, archbiſhop of York, whoſe wit, learn- | 

ing and probity he much commends, he laments 
much the afflition which his fon gave him by I 
embracing the catholic religion. © It may ſeem I: | 

«© pity,” ſays he, © that a man of ſo ſweet and 
e mild a diſpoſition ſhould have any croſs. But 
* he hath had a great domeſtic one, though he © 
« bears it wiſely; not in his wife; for ſhe is the 

| © heſt reputed of her fort in England. But I 
« mean ſuch a croſs as David had in his fon Ab- 
« ſalom. For he gave both conſent and com- 
« miſſion to proſecute him, yet nature overcame | 
„ diſpleaſure, and forced him to cry: Abſolom my 
« fon, my ſon, I would I might fiffer for thee or in 
« thy fiead, my ſon, my ſon. For indeed this ſon 
« of his, whum he and his friends gave over for 

* loſt, yea worſe than loſt, was likely for learning, 

* memory, ſharpneſs of wit and ſweetneſs of be- 
* haviour to have proved another Tobie Mat- 
e thews: neither is his caſe ſo deſperate but that 
« I would think yet there were hopes to reclaim 
„ him.” He was much nearer bringing his father 
over to the catholic faith. | 4 

Mr. Wood tells us, that Mr. Tobie Matthews 
came back into England upon invitation in, Janu- 
ary 1621, that the king might make ule of his 
aſliſtance in certain matters of ſtate, as Camden 
aſſures in his manuſcript annals of King James I, 
on the year 1622. On the 10th of Ottober: 
1623 he received the honour of knighthood from 

his Majelty then at Roylton, for his zeal in pro- 
moting the project of the Spaniſh match with 
prince Charles: at which time not only the king, 
but the chief of the nobility and others at court 
had a high value for him, and ſo continued for 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral years after, to uſe the words of Mr. Wood. 


His father, the Archbiſhop of Vork, ſeeing the 


honours beſtowed on his ſon at court, ventured 
alſo to receive him publickly into favour, and 


entertain him honourably in his palace till he died 
in the year 1628, the 82d of his age, in the man- 
ner related above from Mr. Tobie's narrative. 
Sir Tobie continued in favour at court, and was 
particularly eſteemed by the noble Thomas Earl 
of Strafford, who took him with him into Ireland 
when he went thither Lord Lieutenant in 1633. 
and often made uſe of his advice and cnn” 
This the Puritans loudly complained of, calling 
bim a Jeſuit and politician prieſt, pretending that 
he informed the Pope and Cardinal Barberino, 
the protector of England, of all tranſattions. It 
is, however, certain that few Lord Lieutenants 
ever oppreſſed and ruined the poor Iriſh catho- 
lics more unjuſtly than Lord Strafford. Sir To- 
bie was extremely hated by the preſbyterians, eſ- 
pecially by Prynne, who ſtuck not to ſay, becauſe 
he was acquainted with Archbiſhop Laud, that, he 
was ſent over by Pope Urban VIII. to reconcile 
England to the See of Rome“. Sir Tobie in his 
old age renounced the world, and was ordained 
prieſt; and. Mr. Wood imagines, died in the 
houſe of the third probation at Ghent in Flanders, 
on the 13th of October 1655 at kaſt he was bu- 
ried in a vault under their church there, with this 
Inſcription on a leaden plate upon his coffin. 
jacet D. Tobias Matthæi. See Wood's Athen. 


Oxon, t. 2. p. 121. a, &c. Sir THUS Mat- 
thews, &c. | 


See Rome's Maſerpie publiſhed by W, Prone in 1643, 
pages 1 9, 20. | 
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